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dugouts. Any effort to man the guns would have been for
them a form of suicide.
The astounding drum fire which opened on the Germans
accounted for the absence of artillery fire against the Amer-
icans of the 28th Infantry as they left their positions and
walked fan-wise towards Cantigny.
During a brief period, the German infantry and German
artillery sat under a hail of 200,000 shells which were handed
them by the French guns as the American troops were on
their way.
But if the assault on Cantigny was a walkover, con-
solidating the position and holding it for the next four days
was the real period which tested the mettle of the untried
American troops. Once the Germans were able to come out
of their dugouts there was trouble. German artillery poured
torrents of steel into Cantigny, and enemy troops made one
assault after another without regaining any part of the new
American line. It was during this period that American
casualties began to mount up.
American troops which the French Command had looked
upon as an unknown quantity became a very thoroughly
known quantity. Due to inexperience in avoiding casualties
and to taking chances which French veterans had long been
taught to avoid, the American losses during the consolida-
tion period were not light. Some of the companies of the
28th Infantry lost half their men.
In all, 45 officers and 1,022 men of the regiment were on
the casualty lists before the Germans gave up hope of re-
gaining Cantigny and halted their costly efforts to break
down the psychological effect which the American acquisi-
tion of the village had created in all the Allied countries.
Among the officer casualties was Colonel Theodore Roosevelt,
then a battalion commander*